depends upon management commitment. Manage-
ment must willingly provide productive time for
meetings, recognize that employee-generated solu-
tions are often more effective than management
solutions, and enthusiastically reward personnel
for the implementation of good ideas.

Employee involvement must be strictly volun-
tary. Workers should be encouraged to think and
grow mentally and should be rewarded for good
ideas. For the circle concept to succeed, employees
require concrete results and rewards from their ef-
forts. Admittedly, the quality circle concept is not
to be viewed as an incentive awards program. In
fact, cash awards should be avoided. Instead, the
entire circle should be recognized through organi-
zational newspapers, circle photographs posted on
bulletin boards, and circle nicknames printed on
T-shirts for group members.

Perhaps the most important form of recognition
is allowing a member to present circle recommen-
dations to top management. Many workers never
have this opportunity to converse with senior offi-
cials. In that the notion of being an important
member of the team is contagious over time, circle
members who are allowed to brief senior managers
and who are accorded proper managerial recogni-
tion and plaudits are motivated to strive toward
another presentation. But momentum is a neces-
sary ingredient. Without management's enthusi-
astic support and recognition of circle activities,
the quality circle concept will be no more than a
forced, top-down management approach.

Naturally, the success of quality circles is con-
tingent on the initial circle training program.
Quality circle leaders and facilitators need to learn
effective group dynamics, the application of
problem-solving models, and basic statistical
methods. Group leaders are responsible for train-
ing employees who join the circle. Middle- and
senior-level managers must be included in the ini-
tial training program and in the establishment and
operation of circles. Similarly, union participation
and support is a prerequisite to the development
and continuance of a circle project.

A standard training program can be developed
internally or through contract. Some management
consulting firms have prepared quality circle train-
ing packages that cost approximately $200 per stu-
dent for a three-day session, with training con-

ducted at multiple locations. A typical time frame
might include a five-day session for circle leaders
and facilitators, one or two days for management,
and three days for key union members.

The results of adapting the quality circle concept
to U.S. organizations are encouraging, but the ef-
fort has not been easy. Despite the fact that ap-
proximately 100 U.S. firms6 have been experi-
menting with this technique for nearly six years,
the success rate does not parallel Japan's ex-
perience. The reasons for slower U.S. progress are
based on differing employee commitments and re-
latonships to the corporation, dissimilar manage-
ment approaches and beliefs regarding the capabil-
ities of individuals, and the contrasting roles of
unions. Although these differences have posed ob-
stacles, they have not precluded circle implementa-
tion. For example, successful programs have been
achieved at a General Motors plant, where one
analysis is saving $225,000 annually.7 In the first
two years of circle operations, Lockheed has
documented savings at $2,8 million; in one opera-
tion alone, circle recommendations reduced rejects
from an original 25 to 30 per 1,000 hours to less
than 6 per 1,000 hours.8

A foundation for implementing the quality cir-
cle concept in the U.S. has been established, and
some would say none too soon. Productivity im-
provements such as quality circles are being recog-
nized as vital weapons to combat inflation and
could become an important management tool for
the 1980s.

Adapting the Japanese approach to reflect U.S.
differences in employee commitment and manage-
ment philosophies is crucial. Such an adaptation
would certainly include broadening circle attention
beyond the parameters of improving product reli-
ability. The widened perspective could encompass
such divergent dimensions of productivity im-
provements as quality of work life, labor-saving
capital equipment, facilities improvements, work
methods, and process flow. Circles should concen-

6 Robert E. Cole, p. 27.

1 Earl C. Gottschalk, Jr., "U.S. Firms, Worried by Pro-
ductivity Lag, Copy Japan in Seeking Employees' Advice,"
Wall Street Journal, February 21, 1980.

8 Ed Yager, "A Participatory Technique that Benefits
Trainers, Managers and Employees Alike," Personnel Jour-
nal, October 1979, p. 708.
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